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ABSTRACT 
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working relationships. According to a policy document issued by two 
professional societies, the school ibrary media specialist serves 
three roles: information specialist, teacher, and instructional 
consultant. A 161-item forced-choice survey, answered by 148 literacy 
professionals from elementary schools across the United States, 
revealed perceptions of the school library media specialists’ roles, 
and insights into how teachers and librarians communicate and work 
together. Findings indicate that: the school library media 
specialists' role is highly valued; today's school library media 
specialist regularly practices the roles of information specialist 
and teacher; teachers and the school library media specialist work 
together in casual rather than systematic ways; and human qualities 
are most important for supporting good working relationships between 
teachers and the school library media specialist. (Contains 16 
references and 6 tables of data. The survey instrument is attached.) 
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Abstract. This study examined the role of the 
school library media specialist; how that role is 
perceived by teachers, administrators, and the 
librarians themselves; and how teachers and librari- 
ans forge working relationships. The definition of 
the school library media specialist ’s role was taken 
from Information Power, a policy document ofAASL 
and AECT. According to this document the school 
library media specialist serves three roles: informa- 
tion specialist, teacher, and instructional consultant. 
A 161-item, forced-choice survey, answered by 148 
literacy professionals from across the United States, 
revealed perceptions of the school library media 
specialist ’ s roles, and insights into how teachers and 
librarians communicate and worktogether. Findings 
indicate that: the school library media specialist’s 
role is highly valued; today ’s school library media 
specialist regularly practices the roles ofinformation 
specialist and teacher; teachers and the school 
library media specialist work together in casual 
rather than systematic ways; and human qualities 
are most important for supporting good working 
relationships between teachers and the school 
library media specialist. 



What is the role of the school library media 
specialist? How is that role in its ideal per- 
ceived by teachers, administrators, and the 
librarians themselves? How does the ideal 
compare to actual practice? How do teachers 
and librarians forge working relationships? 
How do they communicate? What supports 
effective partnerships between these literacy 
professionals? 

In recent years, two things happened which 
caused me to become increasingly interested in 
these questions. I have wanted to know more 
about how we (I count myself among teachers 
of reading and language arts) perceive school 
library media specialists and form effective 
working relationships with them. 

The first experience that sparked my curios- 
ity came when I taught a 10-week staff devel- 
opment course on children’s literature for a 
nearby school district. I developed plans for 
the course after meeting with the approximate- 
ly 30 participants to assess their interests and 
needs. What they clearly wanted were opportu- 
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nities to get acquainted with more children’s 
books. But after a few weeks, I noticed that the 
teachers were not making use of the host librar- 
ian’s offerings or the resources from their own 
school libraries. So I suggested that we might 
use one of our sessions for an “idea exchange” 
with the library media specialists from all their 
schools. We would invite the librarians to a 
special session in which we would hold a 
conversation about shared and unique interests . 
The staff development participants declined my 
offer to arrange such a meeting. And at the end 
of our work together, I was still left with the 
feeling that something needed to be done to 
bring teachers and librarians together. I began 
to wonder how teachers perceived their librar- 
ies and librarians. 

The second happening occurred shortly after 
my work in the staff development course. 
Language Arts was published as a themed issue 
about “Libraries and Language Arts.” When I 
first saw the issue, I thought, “at last — here’s 
what I’m looking for.” And while I value that 
issue of Language Arts, I was struck by the 
editor’s letter to the journal’s readers. In it, 
Bill Teale says, “I must admit to being a bit 
discouraged by the overall pool of manuscripts 
we received. . . . In any case it certainly suggests 
that there is much room for an increased role 
for librarians in the overall effort at language 
arts education in the 1990s” (Teale, 1990, p. 
729). 

Well, I must admit I was a bit discouraged, 
too. It seemed to me that the Language Arts 
community might be somewhat like those 
teachers from the staff development course 
who were not getting to know their libraries 
and librarians. 



As I said above, these experiences made me 
want to know more and to see what I might do 
to inform other literacy educators of the roles 
that the school library media specialist might 
play in literacy programs. From there I began 
to plan the exploratory study that is reported 
here. 

The purpose of this study was to explore 
literacy professionals’ (teachers, administra- 
tors, and librarians) perceptions of the role of 
the school library media specialist in literacy 
programs. That exploration began with a look 
at the literature from two domains — the librar- 
ian’s and the reading and language arts teach- 
er’s. Literature from the first domain helped 
me get to know about the role of the library 
media specialist in its ideal. Literature from the 
second domain helped me begin to appreciate 
the importance and nature of effective working 
relationships between librarians and teachers. 

Getting to Know the School Library Media 
Specialist 

Getting to know today’s school library 
media specialist requires getting to know 
Information Power. Information Power: Guide- 
lines for School Library Media Programs was 
developed by the American Association of 
School Librarians and the Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology 
(1988). It is a comprehensive document that 
defines the school library and the work of the 
library media specialist in both philosophical 
and practical terms. Several articles that sum- 
marize and highlight key points from Informa- 
tion Power have proved helpful in understand- 
ing the document and, of course, the library 
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media specialist’s role (Barron & Bergen, 
1992; Stripling, 1989; Walker, 1988; Watkins 
& Craft, 1988; Whitney, 1988). 

Chapter 3 of Information Power, “The 
School Library Media Specialist: Roles and 
Responsibilities,” is central to the purposes for 
this study. This chapter sets out the librarian’s 
role as three interdependent and equally impor- 
tant roles (Walker, 1988). 

The first role, that of the information spe- 
cialist, seems most familiar to me as I think 
back to the libraries and librarians I have 
known over the years. When taking on the 
information specialist’s role, the librarian 
provides access and resources, gives assistance 
with locating information, guides selection, 
develops flexible policies and schedules, and 
maintains accurate and efficient systems for 
locating information. 

The teacher role is the second of the three 
roles. Information Power explains that the 
librarian is responsible for teaching both chil- 
dren and adults — the school’s teachers and the 
parents of the children. Among the content and 
skills to be taught are critical reading and 
thinking skills, understanding of freedom of 
information in a democracy, and respect for 
first amendment rights, copyright, privacy, and 
other laws. In addition, it is in the teacher role 
that the library media specialist promotes 
lifelong learning and an appreciation for read- 
ing and learning. 

The third role is that of instructional consul- 
tant. In this role, the librarian offers guidance 
and advice to teachers about curriculum, in- 
struction, and assessment. It is the librarian’s 
goal in this role to see that information skills 



are integrated into the content areas rather than 
taught in isolation. 

As I studied these descriptions of the three 
roles, I was struck by the breadth of the library 
media specialist’s work and wondered if one 
could possibly do it all. Walker (1988), howev- 
er, explains that “Previous standards have 
often set unclear and unrealistic expectations. 
This is not the case with Information Power. In 
some school districts library media specialists 
already meet these role expectations effective- 
ly....” (p.23). One of the purposes of the 
present study was to ask others if they concur 
with Walker’s assertion. In other words, how 
do these ideal roles as documented in Informa- 
tion Power compare with literacy profession- 
als’ (teachers, administrators, and library 
media specialists) perceptions of roles? And, 
how do ideal role compare with what takes 
place in the challenging world of actual prac- 
tice? 

Getting to Know About Teacher and 
Librarian Relationships 

Information Power gives us an “official” 
description of the library media specialist’s 
role, a sense of what that role might be in the 
ideal. Another body of literature focuses on 
relationships between teachers and librarians 
historically, theoretically and in real practice. 

My reading of this literature tells me that I 
am not alone in wondering about how well we 
know our library media specialists and how 
teachers and librarians form good relation- 
ships. In their review of the literature, Bell and 
Totten (1992) note that previous research 
shows “low levels of instructional cooperation 
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in general between library media specialists and 
classroom teachers” (p. 83). Templeton (1990), 
in his historical look at relationships concludes 
that over time teachers and librarians have been 
like “two shy children in the schoolyard, each 
wishing fully to involve the other in common 
plan and purpose but usually making, at best, 
tentative overtures” (p. 776). 

The stage has been set for knowing about 
each other and working together. Whole lan- 
guage and other approaches that call for in- 
creased uses of children’s literature are credited 
with making the need for those “tentative 
overtures” more pressing (Gold, Greengrass, 
& Kulleseid, 1992; Thomas & Goldsmith, 
1992, for example). Several accounts illustrate 
how teachers and librarians have forged work- 
ing relationships in whole language schools. 

Hansen (1987) described the impact of 
changes in the reading and writing programs on 
the school library and librarian at the Mast 
Way School in New Hampshire. Hansen found 
that access to the library was critical to the 
success of the instructional programs, that 
teachers became more curious and knowledge- 
able about books, and that the librarian en- 
gaged in supporting response to literature. She 
reported, however, that the main change was in 
the atmosphere in the library that reflected new 
relationships between classrooms, teachers, and 
the library. 

Library media specialists worked with 
classroom teachers in whole language class- 
rooms in Florida schools described by Lamme 
and Ledbetter (1990). In those cases, the librar- 
ians reportedly functioned across the full range 
of roles detailed in Information Power, serving 



as information specialists, teachers, and in- 
structional consultants. 

In a study of four whole language schools in 
Virginia and North Carolina, Hughes (1993) 
noted an impact on the collection of books and 
materials in the library, as well as an impact on 
the librarian’s role. She found librarians en- 
gaged in a wide range of roles — as traditional 
providers of resources, as literature consul- 
tants, and, finally, as cooperative planners with 
teachers. Hughes found that teachers, however, 
were still not making use of the library. 

These studies and others leave us with 
suggestions for how teachers and librarians 
may work together. Dales (1990) makes a case 
for developing “trusting relationships” between 
teachers and library media specialists. She 
notes that teachers and librarians have similar 
goals for their students; but as professionals, 
they seem to have “separate agendas” for 
working with students. Dales (1990) cautions 
that “when teachers and librarians disagree, 
one response is for teachers not to utilize the 
library” (p. 733). To avoid this, she proposes 
that librarians view themselves more as teach- 
ers, and that teachers view the libraries as 
classrooms. 

Sounding a note similar to Dales’ (1990), 
Montgomery (1992) asks that “in the interest 
of students, both teachers and librarians must 
relinquish some control and share their ex- 
pertise. Such behavior requires mutual respect, 
a solid sense of self-esteem, and control over 
the specific subject matter or skill being 
taught” (p. 530). Montgomery also notes that 
communication is “both the key to success and 
a stumbling block” in maintaining good rela- 
tionships. 
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Knowing about each other’s role, estab- 
lishing trust and respect, and communicat- 
ing— are we doing these? How? This study 
raises these questions and looks for answers 
through a national survey of literacy profes- 
sionals— teachers, administrators, and library 
media specialists. The study asks, How is the 
library media specialist’s ideal role perceived? 
How is that role carried out in reality? How do 
teachers and librarians communicate and work 
together? What facilitates or impedes good 
relationships? 

Methods 

Materials 

Materials for the study included a 161-item, 
forced-choice survey and an open-ended ques- 
tionnaire. The survey was divided into six 
parts. The first part was for gathering demo- 
graphic information. This part was different for 
the library media specialists, the teachers, and 
the administrators who were to serve as respon- 
dents. The other five parts were identical for 
all respondents. The second part of the survey 
presented 16 statements of belief about literacy 
teaching, learning and programs. The third part 
presented 48 statements about the perceived 
importance of the library media specialist’s 
three roles (information specialist, teacher, and 
instructional consultant) as defined in the 
“ideal” by Information Power. The fourth part 
repeated the same statements, but asked for 
ratings on how these roles were being carried 
out in reality. The fifth part asked for ratings 
on 18 items about how teachers and librarians 
communicate, cooperate, and collaborate. And 



the sixth part asked for ratings on 31 items 
about what facilitates or impedes relationships. 
A copy of the survey is found in Appendix A. 

The open-ended questionnaire asked two 
broad questions: (a) What is the role of the 
library media specialist in the reading instruc- 
tion program of your classroom and/or 
school?, and (b) What changes would you 
make in the library-media program in order to 
improve or strengthen it? These questions were 
asked so that literacy professionals might speak 
about roles in their own voices. Responses to 
the questionnaire are used to extend and illus- 
trate survey data. 

Procedures 

Approximately 10 days before the survey 
was mailed, advance notice letters were sent to 
library media specialists at 150 elementary 
schools around the United States. The librari- 
ans’ names and addresses were randomly 
selected from a national data base of educators 
purchased from Market Data Retrieval. In the 
advance letter, the librarians were told they 
would receive four copies of the survey and 
would be asked to give a copy of the survey to 
a building administrator, a primary-grade 
teacher and an intermediate-grade teacher. To 
help choose, I suggested they ask colleagues 
who would be most willing to complete the 
survey and to choose teachers who were “ac- 
tive users of children’s literature.” Reminder 
letters were mailed approximately 3 weeks 
after the surveys were mailed. Surveys were 
mailed for a second time about 4 weeks after 
the reminder letters were sent. Two sets of the 
survey were undeliverable because of errors in 
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the mailing addresses. That left a total number 
of 148 schools and 592 individuals as possible 
respondents to the survey. Completed surveys 
were received from 148 individuals (25% of 
total possible respondents) at 57 schools (38% 
of the total possible schools). Specifically, they 
were 47 librarians, 29 administrators and 72 
teachers. The open-ended questionnaire was 
mailed 4 weeks later to participants who volun- 
teered their names and addresses. Sixteen 
questionnaires were returned. 

Respondents 

One way to characterize the respondents to 
the survey is by examining data about the 
schools in which they work. The 148 respon- 
dents worked in 57 schools scattered across the 
nation. Twelve (21%) of those schools were 
described as urban, 14 (25%) as suburban, and 
31 (54%) as rural or small town. Of these 
schools, 40 (70%) were elementary schools 
which included most of the grades between 
Pre-K and sixth; 3 (5%) were primary schools 
with no grades above third; 7 (12%) were 
intermediate schools with no grades below 
fourth; and 7 (12%) were comprehensive 
schools with grades between Pre-K or K and 
eighth or twelfth. The schools were of a variety 
of sizes. Ten (18%) were small schools with 
250 or fewer students; 19 (33%) had 251-500 
students; 15 (26%) had 501-750; and 13 (23%) 
were large schools with enrollments above 750. 
In terms of racial or ethnic makeup, the schools 
were skewed toward having low proportions of 
“minority” students. Thirty-two (56%) of the 
schools had from 0-25% minority students 
attending; 13 (23%) had minorities ranging 



from 26-50%; 5 (9%) had 51-75% minority 
enrollments; and 4 (8%) had minority enroll- 
ment greater than 75% . 

Another way to represent the respondents is 
to look at their experiences as educators. On 
average, the respondents might be described as 
“seasoned veterans.” Of the 72 teachers, only 
5 had taught for fewer than 5 years; while 29 
had taught for more than 20 years. The mean 
number of years taught by the 72 teachers was 
16. Likewise, the 27 administrators were 
highly experienced. None had been educators 
for fewer than 5 years; while 19 had worked in 
the profession for more than 20 years. Togeth- 
er, they had worked in the profession for a 
mean of 23 years. Somewhat different data 
were collected from the library-media special- 
ists. To begin, they were asked if they were 
certified. Only 5 of the 47 librarians respond- 
ing lacked certification, and they had worked 
in their positions for relatively few years. Of 
the remaining 42 librarians, 2 received certifi- 
cation in the 1960s; 16 in the 1970s; 13 in the 
1980s, and 10 in the 1990s. Eleven received 
certification after 1988, the year in which 
Information Power was published. It seems 
reasonable to assume that these 11 would be 
well informed about Information Power ; wher- 
eas, the degree of familiarity with that docu- 
ment for the remaining librarians may depend 
on their links to professional organizations and 
publications. When asked about membership in 
national professional organizations such as the 
American Library Association, a little more 
than half (26 of the 47 librarians) indicated 
such involvement. A few other librarians wrote 
notes about their membership in state-level 
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organizations. Unfortunately, that information 
was not collected from all respondents. 

A final way to understand the respondents is 
by looking at their stances toward literacy. To 
do this, respondents were asked to rate 16 
statements of belief on a 5-point scale ranging 
from “disagree” to “agree.” All but the first 
two of these statements (see Table 1) were 
intended to reflect beliefs consistent with what 
might be characterized as a holistic, literature- 
based stance toward literacy. 

The library media specialists, teachers, and 
administrators agreed with survey statements 
about how to foster literacy development, about 
literacy program goals, and about the impor- 
tance of inquiry and family involvement. 
Agreement with these statements suggests that 
the survey participants tend to value children’s 
literature and holistic or literature-based prac- 
tices. 

The mean ratings for items about skills and 
strategies were somewhat lower (ranging from 
2.50 to 4.02). The item that mentioned specific 
materials other than children’s literature such 
as basal readers for teaching skills and strate- 
gies received the lowest rating in this set of 
items. The means ratings, however, are not 
conclusive. The standard deviations were high 
for these items ( SD ranging from .79 to 1.40), 
indicating there was low consensus among 
survey respondents on how to teach skills and 
strategies. 

In sum, it seems that those who answered 
the survey share beliefs about reading and 
consider reading children’s literature to be 
important for meeting goals. It seems reason- 
able then to believe that the participants would 



be disposed to valuing the library and its ser- 
vices. 

Results 

The Library Media Specialist in Ideal and 
Real Roles 

How do literacy professionals view the 
library media specialist’s role in the ideal? Do 
they value the role as it is described in Infor- 
mation Power ? And, how does the role in its 
ideal compare to what librarians do in real, 
daily practice? In order to answer these ques- 
tions, the survey included items about each of 
the three roles— information specialist, teacher, 
and instructional consultant— as specified in 
Information Power. The items represented the 
three roles, but the labels for the roles were not 
included in the survey. Respondents were 
asked to rate the importance of each item to the 
library media specialist’s role first in the ideal 
and later to the frequency of practice in reality. 

In the role of information specialist. Seven- 
teen items described the role of the information 
specialist. Respondents were asked to rate 
importance of these items on a scale from 1 to 
5. As might be expected, respondents rated all 
of the items describing the information special- 
ist’s role as ideally important (see Table 2). In 
other words, respondents believe it is impor- 
tant that librarians support flexible scheduling 
and policies for access; share books, resources, 
and information; select new materials; and 
know about children, books, teaching and 
learning, for example. 

When looking at results in terms of the 
three positions of the respondents, we see that 
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Table 1 

Beliefs about Literacy Teaching, Learning, and Programs 



Indicate the extent to which you 
disagree (1) or agree (5): 


LMS 

Mean 

(SD) 


TCH 

Mean 

(SD) 


ADM 

Mean 

(SD) 


Reading skills and strategies are best learned 


2.77 


2.77 


2.50 


through use of materials specifically designed for those 
purposes— basal readers, phonics kits, etc. 


(1.05) 


(1.15) 


(1.40) 


Reading skills and strategies are best taught 


3.38 


3.35 


3.57 


through direct instruction. 


(1.13) 


(0.93) 


(1.32) 


Reading skills and strategies are best learned 


4.02 


4.00 


4.00 


while reading children’s literature, trade books, 
library books, etc. 


(0.87) 


(0.96) 


(0.82) 


Reading skills and strategies are best taught 


3.53 


3.93 


3.89 


through demonstrations, for example, mini- 
lessons at the start of a reading workshop. 


(1.18) 


(0.95) 


(0.79) 


Literacy development is enhanced by reading 


4.91 


4.90 


4.90 


aloud to children in all grades. 


(0.28) 


(0.34) 


(0.31) 


Literacy development is enhanced when children 


4.83 


4.85 


4.90 


discuss their reading with peers and adults. 


(0.38) 


(0.36) 


(0.31) 


Literacy development is enhanced when reading 


4.81 


4.93 


4.83 


materials relate to children’s interests. 


(0.45) 


(0.26) 


(0.47) 


Literacy development is enhanced when children 


4.38 


4.18 • 


4.31 


choose their own reading materials. 


(0.74) 


(0.88) 


(0.71) 


Literacy development is enhanced when children 


4.79 


4.74 


4.79 


have time in school for reading. 


(0.41) 


(0.56) 


(0.49) 


Literacy development is enhanced when children 


4.89 


4.92 


4.90 


read voluntarily outside of school. 


(0.31) 


(0.28) 


(0.31) 


Promoting enjoyment of reading literature is an 


4.87 


4.94 


4.86 


important goal of a literacy program. 


(0.34) 


(0.23) 


(0.35) 


Promoting voluntary reading is an important goal 


4.87 


4.89 


4.86 


of a literacy program. 


(0.34) 


(0.36) 


(0.35) 


Promoting critical reading and thinking is an 


4.74 


4.79 


4.79 


important goal of a literacy program. 


(0.49) 


(0.44) 


(0.41) 


Promoting lifelong reading is an important goal 


4.96 


4.93 


4.90 


of a literacy program. 


(0.20) 


(0.26) 


(0.41) 


Inquiry methods, activities, and experiences 


4.79 


4.68 


4.69 


enhance critical reading and thinking. 


(0.46) 


(0.58) 


(0.47) 


Family involvement enhances literacy development. 


4.89 

(0.31) 


4.92 

(0.28) 


4.86 

(0.35) 
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Table 2 

In the Role of Information Specialist 







Ideal Role 






Actual Role 




How unimportant (1) or important (5) are 
the following roles for the library media 


ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


specialist? 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




(SD) 


(SD) 


< SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


Supports flexible scheduling throughout 


4.79 


4.70 


4.31 


4.00 


3.26 


3.87 


school day 


(0.57) 


(0.62) 


(1.07) 


(135) 


(1.50) 


(1.44) 


Supports flexible scheduling beyond school 


4.14 


3.67 


3.31 


2.96 


2.30 


2.51 


day 


(115) 


(1.46) 


(1.60) 


(1.82) 


(1.59) 


(1.67) 


Supports flexible scheduling for small 


4.71 


4.70 


4.36 


3.68 


3.43 


3.75 


groups and whole classes 


(0.53) 


(0.66) 


(1.03) 


(1.70) 


(149) 


(1.47) 


Shares books, resources, and services 


4.86 


4.47 


4.42 


4.12 


3.46 


4.22 




(0.36) 


(1.00) 


(1.02) 


(0.97) 


(1.22) 


(1.06) 


Shares information about new materials 


4.82 


4.43 


4.38 


4.28 


3.28 


4.17 




(0.48) 


(1.00) 


(1.01) 


(0.79) 


(120) 


0-19) 


Participates in selecting new materials 


4.93 


4.23 


4.44 


4.76 


3.19 


3.42 




(0.26) 


(0.98) 


(0.80) 


(0.52) 


(1.12) 


(123) 


Seeks input from children and colleagues 


4.89 


4.13 


4.22 


3.72 


2.82 


3.34 


when selecting new materials 


(0.42) 


(1.03) 


(102) 


(102) 


(123) 


(139) 


Makes materials from other libraries avail- 


4.75 


2.67 


3.08 


3.20 


2.02 


2.30 


able 


(0.52) 


(148) 


(146) 


(1.63) 


(120) 


(135) 


Actively seeks and promotes funding 


4.46 


3.67 


3.25 


3.32 


2.49 


2.38 




(114) 


(1.35) 


(138) 


(1.70) 


(144) 


(1.32) 


Assists children and colleagues in selecting 


4.89 


3.43 


4.00 


4.68 


2.81 


3.78 


and locating books 


(0.42) 


(1.26) 


(4.06) 


(0.69) 


(123) 


(1.18) 


Assists children and colleagues in locating 


4.93 


3.39 


4.06 


4.64 


3.13 


3.72 


information 


(0.26) 


(1.20) 


(1.12) 


(0.70) 


(1.26) 


(121) 


'Assists children in developing systematic 


4.43 


4.33 


4.60 


3.56 


3.91 


4.11 


modes of inquiry 


(0.79) 


(0.90) 


(0.67) 


(1.26) 


(0.94) 


(1.08) 


Knows needs, skills, interests, and abilities 


4.07 


4.91 


4.93 


3.68 


4.57 


4.83 


of children 


(0.98) 


(0.28) 


(0.26) 


(0.90) 


(0.74) 


(0.41) 


Applies knowledge about teaching and 


4.46 


4.91 


4.92 


3.46 


4.68 


4.76 


learning 


(0.84) 


(0.28) 


(0.28) 


(1.14) 


(0.66) 


(0.49) 


Is knowledgeable of range of books and 


4.96 


4.17 


4.44 


4.62 


3.57 


4.01 


materialize for readers 


(0.19) 


(0.85) 


(0.69) 


(0.71) 


(0.85) 


(0.78) 


Supports flexible policies to ensure maxi- 


4.82 


4.40 


4.24 


4.08 


3.80 


4.14 


mum and equal access 


(0.48) 


(0.96) 


(1.08) 


(1.10) 


(1.16) 


(1.06) 


Uses accurate and efficient systems for 


4.89 


4.31 


4.10 


4.42 


3.33 


3.92 


locating resources and information 


(0.31) 


(0.85) 


(114) 


(0.78) 


(103) 


(1.10) 
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the administrators consistently place higher 
value on the information specialist items than 
do the librarians or teachers. Two items show 
the greatest discrepancy among positions. The 
value that administrators place on the librar- 
ian’s role in making materials available from 
other libraries (M = 4.75) is noticeably higher 
than that of the librarians (M = 2.67) or the 
teachers (M = 3.08). Also, the value that 
administrators place on the librarian’s role in 
assisting children and colleagues in locating 
information (M = 4.93) is noticeably higher 
than that of librarians (M = 3.39). 

Survey responses indicated that while in the 
role of information specialist, librarians work 
in reality comes quite close to the expressed 
ideal. Respondents were asked to rate the same 
items as were rated for the ideal, but this time 
they were to indicate how often the library 
media specialist took on this role in actual 
practice during the 1994-95 school year. Items 
were rated on a 5-point scale ranging from 
never to regularly. 

In terms ’ of rating actual performance, 
librarians were their toughest critics; they 
almost always gave the lowest ratings of their 
practices. On the other hand, just as adminis- 
trators rated the value of practices in the ideal, 
they also gave the highest ratings to the librari- 
ans on actual practice. In sum, administrators 
expect a lot from librarians as information 
specialists and believe that they are getting 
what they require. 

Responses to the open-ended questionnaire 
often described the librarian in the role of 
information specialist. In describing the library 
media specialist at one school, a survey respon- 
dent wrote, 



At the present, she provides book check, 
story time, library-media skills for students, 
“Reading is Fundamental” program— (4x’s 
a year), supports Book-It, has a student 
book exchange section, allows students to 
come to the library for research, study, 
quiet reading, filmstrip viewing, reading big 
books, story-telling etc. She assists students 
and teachers in locating materials and stays 
current on new trends in the classroom 
reading instruction. 

One library media specialist touched on the 
matter of making materials from other libraries 
available. She said, “New teachers as well as 
our veterans do not have an understanding of 
the library’s role or the vast resources available 
both inhouse and beyond our walls.” 

In the role of library-media teacher. The 
next nine items in the survey explored the role 
of teaching in the library-media program. 
Again, each item describing that role was 
judged to be ideally important for the librarian 
(see Table 3). Respondents believed that the 
librarian should teach children how to select 
books, resources, and information; should 
promote and support lifelong reading and 
critical reading; should teach appreciation for 
the freedom of information, respect for First 
Amendment rights and copyright laws; and 
should teach parents techniques for reading 
with children. For the most part, respondents’ 
ratings by position were consistently high on 
the items about valuing the role of the library 
media specialist as teacher. In other words, 
there was little difference in the high ratings 
among administrators, librarians, and teachers. 

Actual practices of library media specialists 
in the role of teacher again were close, but still 
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Table 3 

In the Role of Library-Media Teacher 







Ideal Role 






Actual Role 




How unimportant (1) or important (5) 
are the following roles for the library 


ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


media specialists? 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


Teaches children how to select and 


4.89 


4.96 


4.90 


4.75 


4.81 


4.77 


locate books, resources, and information 


(0.31) 


(0.20) 


(0.42) 


(0.61) 


(0.45) 


(0.61) 


Teaches colleagues how to select and 


4.86 


4.87 


4.89 


4.42 


4.34 


4.33 


locate books, resources, and information 


(0.45) 


(0.40) 


(0.43) 


(0.83) 


(0.96) 


(1.16) 


Teaches parents and adults how to select 


4.54 


4.40 


4.49 


3.00 


3.38 


3.45 


and locate books, resources, and infor- 
mation 


(0.79) 


(0.99) 


(0.86) 


(1.44) 


(1.39) 


(1.57) 


Promotes and supports lifelong reading 


4.96 


4.94 


4.96 


4.58 


4.79 


4.77 


and learning 


(0.19) 


(0.25) 


(0.26) 


(0.78) 


(0.55) 


(0.61) 


Promotes and supports critical reading 


4.61 


A. 11 


4.76 


3.79 


4.32 


4.24 


and thinking 


(0.74) 


(0.52) 


(0.52) 


(1.18) 


(0.91) 


(1.07) 


Teaches appreciation for freedom of 


4.54 


4.68 


4.50 


3.79 


4.13 


4.06 


information 


(0.69) 


(0.66) 


(0.87) 


(1.14) 


(1.01) 


(1.14) 


Teaches understanding and respect for 


4.54 


4.38 


4.11 


3.46 


3.91 


3.66 


First Amendment rights 


(0.69) 


(0.92) 


(1.14) 


(1.32) 


(1.14) 


(1.27) 


Teaches understanding and respect for 


4.71 


4.79 


4.81 


4.04 


4.32 


4.36 


copyright, privacy, and other laws 


(0.60) 


(0.51) 


(0.49) 


(1.37) 


(0.98) 


(0.98) 


Teaches parents and others techniques 


4.29 


4.34 


4.43 


2.87 


3.06 


3.13 


for reading with children 


(1.01) 


(0.96) 


(0.93) 


(1.26) 


(1.33) 


(1.50) 



somewhat less than, the ideal. Three items 
were noticeably lower in real as compared to 
ideal ratings. One of these items addressed 
teaching about First Amendment rights. The 
other two items referred to teaching parents 
how to select and locate books and techniques 
for reading with their children. Standard devia- 
tions on these three items were particularly 



high, indicating a low consensus among survey 
respondents. 

Unlike results with items on the library 
media specialist in the role of information 
specialist where the administrators gave the 
highest ratings about practices, the administra- 
tors’ ratings were the lowest among the three 
positions on items about the role of library 
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media teacher. And the lowest ratings among 
the administrators addressed items about the 
practices of teaching parents how to select and 
locate books and techniques for reading with 
their children. 

Responses to the open-ended questionnaire 
did not address the role of teacher as often as 
the role of information specialist. When this 
role was addressed it was usually in terms of 
helping children with their research. For exam- 
ple, one respondent wrote, “She helps students 
with their research by helping them know 
where to look for information.” Another 
wrote, “She plans small group instruction for 
our children to introduce and enhance research 
skills (encyclopedia, dictionary, CD-ROM, 
etc.).” This same respondent also noted the 
librarian’s role in promoting and supporting 
reading and learning by writing, “She constant- 
ly reads to the children to motivate and encour- 
age enjoyment of reading. ” No one commented 
about teaching understanding or appreciation 
for freedom of information, First Amendment 
rights, or copyright and privacy laws. 

One library media specialist called upon 
teacher educators to make their students more 
aware of the librarians’ role of teacher by 
saying, “Some [new teachers] do not realize 
that we are also teachers who have taken many 
of the same courses while also specializing in 
resources and researching.” 

In the role of instructional consultant. Seven 
items ended the survey section on roles by 
exploring the role of the instructional consul- 
tant. Responses to this set of items differed 
from the other sets (see Table 4). Mean re- 
sponses to items about the information special- 
ist and teacher roles were all above 4.0, but 



mean responses to items about the instructional 
consultant role ranged from 3.35 to 4.79. In 
other words, this role was rated as important 
but not as important as the other two roles. It 
was considered most important that the librari- 
an participate in designing curriculum and 
instructional strategies, and in integrating skills 
and in gathering books. But, it was considered 
to be less important that the librarian engage in 
other unit experiences such as selecting topics, 
developing plans, carrying out plans, and 
assessing experiences. 

In addition to lower mean ratings for impor- 
tance on this set of items, the standard devia- 
tions were higher than with the sets on the 
other two roles. Certainly, there was less 
agreement about the importance of the role of 
instructional consultant. 

Teachers valued the role of instructional 
consultant less than the other respondents did. 
They most valued the library media specialist’s 
help in selecting books for unit experiences; 
but placed less value on the librarian’s help in 
planning, implementing, and assessing unit 
experiences. 

Just as the ideal importance of the library 
media specialist serving in the instructional 
consultant role was lower in comparison to the 
other two roles, so were the ratings for carry- 
ing out this role in actual practice. Only the 
item on gathering books for units received a 
mean rating of greater than 4.0. Three items 
received mean ratings of less than 3.0 reveal- 
ing practices that seldom take place. These 
items tell us that librarians seldom participate 
in developing unit plans ( M = 2.83), carrying 
out unit plans {M = 2.94), or assessing unit 
plans ( M = 2.35). 
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Table 4 

In the Role of Instructional Consultant 



Ideal Role Actual Role 



How unimportant (1) or important 


ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


(5) are the following roles for the 














library media specialist? 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


Participates in designing literacy 


4.32 


4.45 


4.41 


2.96 


2.98 


3.35 


curriculum and instructional strate- 


(0.90) 


(0.75) 


(0.84) 


(1.27) 


(1.52) 


(1.46) 


gies 














Ensures information skills are inte- 


4.04 


4.53 


3.96 


3.42 


3.83 


3.44 


grated in content areas 


(1.10) 


(0.80) 


(1.07) 


(1.10) 


(134) 


(1.44) 


Participates in selecting topics for 


4.00 


4.21 


3.82 


3.04 


3.09 


3.06 


unit experiences 


(1.19) 


(0.98) 


(1.08) 


(1.20) 


(1.56) 


(139) 


Participates in developing unit plans 


4.00 


4.15 


3.72 


2.60 


2.87 


2.89 




(0.94) 


(0.83) 


(1.04) 


(0.91) 


(1.41) 


(139) 


Participates in gathering books and 


4.75 


4.85 


4.76 


4.20 


4.62 


4.40 


resources for units 


(0.52) 


(0.36) 


(0.54) 


(0.91) 


(0.71) 


(1.04) 


Participates in carrying out unit 


3.93 


4.06 


3.43 


2.64 


3.19 


2.87 


plans 


(1.05) 


(1.05) 


(1.00) 


(1.15) 


(1.39) 


(1.38) 


Participates in assessing unit experi- 


3.39 


3.60 


3.18 


2.04 


2.38 


2.43 


ences 


(1.34) 


(1.38) 


(1.23) 


(0.98) 


(1.45) 


(1.42) 



As with the items on the role of library 
media specialist as teacher, the administrators 
rated the actual practices of the librarian on the 
instructional consultant items to be lower than 
the ratings of librarians and teachers on every 
item. 

Reinforcing the image of the librarian as one 
who helps select unit materials, one respondent 
wrote that, “The Media Specialist chooses 
books, films, and any other materials relevant 



to the unit I am teaching.” Open-ended re- 
sponses did not indicate librarians were partici- 
pating in lesson or unit experiences beyond 
being book and materials selectors. 

In sum, it can be said that the description of 
the library media specialist’s role according to 
Information Power matches what literacy 
professionals (teachers, administrators, and 
library media specialists) believe it should 
be in the ideal. Likewise, survey respondents 
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Table 5 



Communicating, Cooperating, and Collaborating 





ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


Indicate if you have never (1) or regularly (5) used the 
following ways to communicate during the past school year. 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




(SD) 


(SD) 


(SD) 


Librarian drops by classroom for brief, unscheduled talk 


2.81 


3.74 


3.07 


(1.13) 


(0.92) 


(1.35) 


Teacher drops by library for brief, unscheduled talk 


3.92 


3.81 


3.72 




(1.06) 


(0.88) 


(1.12) 


Teacher and librarian meet for unplanned talk in hall. 


3.92 


4.04 


3.76 


lounge 


(1.02) 


(0.93) 


(1.25) 


Librarian seeks out teacher for appointed time to talk 


2.96 


3.32 


2.61 


(1.10) 


(1.11) 


(1.37) 


Teacher seeks out librarian for appointed time to talk 


3.32 


3.15 


2.92 


(1.14) 


(1.21) 


(1.33) 


Librarian and teacher talk at regularly scheduled planning 


2.62 


2.36 


2.17 


periods 


(1.13) 


(1.29) 


(1.24) 


Teacher sends librarian memos, notes, or other writing 


3.81 


3.83 


3.72 


(1.06) 


(1.17) 


(1.15) 


Librarian sends teacher memos, notes, or other writing 


3.69 


4.17 


3.61 


(1.16) 


(1.03) 


(1.24) 


Librarian makes announcements at faculty meetings 


3.54 


3.66 


3.37 


(1.42) 


(1.46) 


(1.28) 


Teacher makes announcements at faculty meetings 


3.54 


3.46 


3.14 


(1.24) 


(1.47) 


(1.39) 


Faculty meeting is devoted to teacher/librarian concerns and 


2.04 


1.94 


2.00 


interests 


(1.22) 


(1.21) 


(1.28) 


Librarian and teacher work together during planning day 


2.62 


2.66 


2.34 


without children 


(1.20) 


(1.37) 


(1.29) 


Teacher leads staff development session in which librarian 


3.12 


2.68 


2.23 


participates 


(1.28) 


(1.53) 


(1.36) 


Librarian leads staff development session in which teacher 


2.81 


2.60 


2.34 


participates 


(1.44) 


(1.36) 


(1.30) 


Teacher and librarian meet to work outside of school day 


2.08 


2.34 


1.68 


(1.26) 


(1.36) 


(1.08) 


Teacher and librarian participate in same professional group 


2.40 


2.23 


1.89 




(1.44) 


(1.22) 


(1.29) 


Teacher and librarian participate in same staff development 


2.85 


3.17 


2.56 


course 


(1.52) 


(1.40) 


(1.45) 


Teacher and librarian join in action research project 


2.31 


2.53 


1.90 




(1.19) 


(1.33) 


(1.25) 
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indicated that the library media specialists’ 
actual work approaches, but does not meet, the 
respondents’ ideal view of the role. 

Communicating, Cooperating, and Collabo- 
rating 

If teachers and library media specialists are 
partners as literacy professionals, how is it that 
they go about working with each other? Eigh- 
teen items were designed to explore answers to 
this question. The items described possible 
ways for communicating and working together, 
and participants were asked to rate how this 
took place using a 5-point scale ranging from 
never to regularly. Mean ratings ranged from 
2.0 to 3.9 on the 5-point scale with no items at 
either extreme of the continuum (see Table 5). 
Standard deviations, however, were high ( SD 
ranging from 1.0 to 1.4). 

With the exception of the ratings on items 
about unscheduled talks and sending notes (to 
which the administrators gave the lowest rat- 
ings), the teachers provided the lowest ratings 
on the items about teacher-librarian partner- 
ships. One of the two lowest rated items across 
positions had to do with devoting a faculty 
meeting to teacher/librarian concerns and 
interests. In sum, responses tell us that teachers 
and librarians most often work together in 
informal ways rather than through regular or 
school-sanctioned activities. 

Responses to the open-ended questionnaire 
reveal a desire to work together in planning 
and teaching. One respondent wrote, “I would 
like to see the [research] skills taught in a more 
concentrated way by our media specialist— with 
us both discussing and deciding together what 



is needed.” Another said, “It would be helpful 
if the librarian could sit down with the class- 
room teachers at grade levels and plan the time 
the children spend in the library in a way that 
supports what the children are studying in 
class.” 

Supporting Teacher-Librarian Relationships 

The final part of the survey also looked at 
partnerships as it asked what supports or im- 
pedes opportunities for teachers and librarians 
to work together effectively. Thirty-one items 
were developed to explore answers to this 
question. Participants were asked to rate the 
items on a 5-point scale ranging from 1 for 
impeding work to 5 for supporting joint work. 
Ratings of 3 were used to show the item had no 
influence on relationships. Mean results across 
positions indicated high standard deviations 
(SD ranging from .70 to 1 .60), again revealing 
a low consensus on items (see Table 6). 

When percent of responses across positions 
were averaged, the top three ranked items 
revealed that the librarian’s knowledge, per- 
sonality, and attitudes or interests were most 
important in supporting good working relation- 
ships. The teacher’s knowledge, attitude or 
interests, and personality ranked fifth, sixth, 
and eighth. The fourth-ranked item stressed 
the support that adequate books and other 
resources are to teachers’ and librarian’s work. 
Administrator attitude or interest was the 
seventh-ranked item. 

Other items with average ratings of 4 or 
higher, and therefore supporting partnerships, 
refer to librarian policies, administrator 
personality and knowledge, shared beliefs and 
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Table 6 

Supporting Teacher-Librarian Partnerships 



What conditions (human or otherwise) impede (1) or sup- 
port (5) relationships between teachers and librarians? 


ADM 

Mean 

(SD) 


LMS 

Mean 

(SD) 


TCH 

Mean 

(SD) 


Planning time during school day 


3.17 


3.63 


2.86 


(1.66) 


(1.53) 


1.51) 


Planning time during days without children in attendance 


3.78 


3.59 


3.32 


(1.35) 


• (1.51) 


(1.46) 


Faculty meetings 


3.87 


3.70 


3.28 


(0.95) 


(1.13) 


(1.21) 


Staff development sessions 


3.91 


3.96 


3.63 


(0.79) 


(1.01) 


(1.21) 


Adequacy of vehicles for communication 


4.09 


3.98 


3.91 


(0.79) 


(0.99) 


(1.09) 


Adequacy of children’s books and other resources 


4.26 


4.26 


4.13 


(0.69) 


(1.12) 


(1.00) 


Adequacy of nonprint resources 


3.75 


3.87 


3.67 


(1.07) 


(1.33) 


(1.26) 


Adequacy of professional books 


3.54 


3.80 


4.04 


(0.98) 


(1.26) 


(0.95) 


Adequacy of professional journals and periodicals 


3.75 


3.89 


4.08 


(0.99) 


(1.16) 


(0.91) 


Teacher attitude or interests 


4.39 


3.63 


4.41 




(0.72) 


(1.39) 


(0.82) 


Teacher knowledge 


4.22 


3.85 


4.35 


(0.85) 


(1.25) 


(0.78) 


Teacher personality 


4.20 


3.67 


4.31 


(0.96) 


(1.35) 


(0.86) 


Individual teacher policies affecting access, usage, and/or 


3.92 


3.52 


3.85 


programs 


(0.72) 


(1.38) 


(1.08) 


Librarian attitude or interests 


4.29 


4.50 


4.39 




(1.27) 


(0.86) 


(0.89) 


Librarian knowledge 


4.54 


4.54 


4.56 


(0.78) 


(0.78) 


(0.73) 


Librarian personality 


4.50 


4.57 


4.46 


(1.14) 


(0.81) 


(0.95) 


Librarian policies affecting access, usage, and/or programs 


3.96 


4.33 


3.94 


(1.00) 


(0.88) 


(1.21) 


Administrator attitude or interests 


4.42 


4.11 


4.00 




(0.65) 


(1.21) 


(1.07) 
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Table 6. (Cont’d.) 





ADM 


LMS 


TCH 


Administrator knowledge 


4.17 


3.91 


4.00 




(0.82) 


(1.26) 


(1.08) 


Administrator personality 


4.54 


3.87 


4.00 




(0.66) 


(1.22) 


(1.05) 


Building or district policies on access, usage, and/or 


3.71 


3.53 


3.63 


programs 


(0.91) 


(1.41) 


(1.09) 


State policies affecting access, usage, and/or pro- 


3.65 


3.48 


3.32 


grams 


(0.83) 


(1.03) 


(1.06) 


Curricular and assessment mandates at the building 


3.87 


3.48 


3.46 


level 


(0.95) 


(0.94) 


(0.96) 


Curricular and assessment mandates at the district 


3.71 


3.39 


3.43 


level 


(0.95) 


(0.93) 


(0.93) 


Curricular and assessment mandates at the state level 


3.37 


3.38 


3.34 




(1.10) 


(0.96) 


(0.92) 


Beliefs and philosophies related to literacy teaching, 


3.92 


4.09 


4.01 


learning, programs 


(1.02) 


(0.92) 


(0.97) 


Funding at the building level 


4.12 


3.42 


3.28 




(1.23) 


(1.57) 


(1.34) 


Funding at the district level 


3.92 


3.24 


3.12 




(1.14) 


(1.60) 


(1.29) 


Funding at the state level 


3.35 


3.11 


2.94 




(1.40) 


(1.50) 


(1.38) 


Level of parental involvement 


3.96 


3.20 


3.54 




(0.86) 


(1.29) 


(1.16) 


Local community attitudes and interests 


3.96 


3.35 


3.44 




(0.95) 


(1.30) 


(1.19) 



philosophies, and adequacy of vehicles for 
communication and of professional journals 
and periodicals. 

In sum, survey responses reveal that people 
are at the heart of successful working relation- 
ships. Funding, curricular mandates, building 
or individual policies were important, but less 
so than knowledgeable, personable people with 
appropriate attitudes and interests. 



Responses on the open-ended questionnaire 
echo the survey results in both positive and 
negative ways. Most responses sang the praises 
of the library media specialist. One example of 
a positive response says, “The library media 
specialist plays an important part in the reading 
instruction in my classroom and school. She 
will certainly be more valuable than ever with 
the 1995-96 school year because our school 
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improvement plan will require much from her. 
She will help to ‘improve communication skills 
with an emphasis on our reading program 
enhanced with the use of technology.’” 

Another respondent who described a librari- 
an as one who “feels as if the library as well as 
everything in it belongs to her and should not 
be touched” went on to conclude that, “The 
principal, teachers, and I (instructional coordi- 
nator) have been trying to improve this situa- 
tion one step at a time; but I am afraid it may 
take a change of personnel.” 

When asked what could be done to improve 
or strengthen programs, respondents often 
pointed to the need for resources, both human 
and material. If the school had one library 
media specialist, respondents wanted another or 
more help from aides. If the school had only a 
part-time librarian, a full-time position was 
called for. In terms of materials, respondents 
wanted more books of all kinds, more comput- 
ers, and better access to current technology. 

Conclusion and Discussion 

Key findings from this survey of library 
media specialists, teachers and administrators 
tell us that: 

• Literacy professionals place high value on 
the library media specialist in the roles of 
information specialist, teacher, and in- 
structional consultant. In other words, 
they value the role of the library media 
specialist as it is described in Information 
Power. 

• Literacy professionals believe that library 
media specialists regularly practice the 
roles of information specialist and teacher. 



• Literacy professionals report that the li- 
brary media specialist is less likely to 
practice the role of instructional consul- 
tant. And when taking on that role, the li- 
brarians are most likely to be gathering 
books and other resources. 

• Literacy professionals report using casual 
rather than systematic ways to work 
together. Meeting together in regularly 
scheduled planning periods was not a 
regular practice. 

• Literacy professionals believe that human 
qualities (knowledge, personality, and 
attitudes and interests) are most important 
for supporting good working relationships 
between teachers and librarians. 

In addition to these key findings, I want to 
note another matter raised by the results of the 
survey. I believe the survey shows a need to 
consider the role of the library in promoting 
and supporting family involvement in literacy. 

The last item in the section of the survey on 
beliefs asks if respondents agree with the state- 
ment that “Family involvement enhances 
literacy development” (see Table 1). The mean 
rating on that item was 4.90 ( SD = .30) with 
high agreement among teachers, librarians, and 
administrators. This strongly held belief con- 
trasts with three of the lowest rated items on 
actual practices. 

When asked about the importance of sup- 
porting flexible scheduling beyond the school 
day, the mean rating was 2.81 (SD = 1.73). 
When asked about the practice of teaching 
parents how to select and locate books, re- 
sources, and information, the mean rating was 
3.35 (SD = 1.49). And when asked about the 
practice of teaching parents techniques for 
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reading with children, the mean rating was 
3.07 ( SD = 1.39). 

According to Information Power, supporting 
and educating families is part of the library 
media specialist’s role. Survey results indicate 
that we are not regularly calling upon the 
library media specialist to serve in that role. 
Obviously, we need to draw attention to this 
role and act upon our beliefs that families are 
important to literacy. 

One administrator who responded to the 
survey was most in tune with families and 
libraries. When asked what could be improved 
in the library media program, among other 
points, the administrator asked to, “Open the 
library 7:30-4:00 instead of 8:00-3:00” and to 
have “Parents night 2 times a month to check 
out books or provide programs.” I propose we 
need to learn more about effective programs 
that involve families and school libraries in 
supporting young literacy learners. 

Before closing, I want to make note of 
limitations to the study. As with all surveys, 
respondents in the survey self-select to partici- 
pate. Selection in this survey was further 
complicated by asking the library media spe- 
cialists to take responsibility for distributing the 
surveys in their schools and for distributing 
them to teachers who were active users of 
children’s literature. It seems quite possible 
that respondents to this survey may hold more 
favorable opinions about the library than do the 
general population of literacy professionals. 

Also, the total number of respondents, 148, 
is modest. The return rate of approximately 
25 % is reasonable for a survey with two mail- 
ings, but it is not impressive. This suggests 



surveying a larger population with direct mail- 
ings to teachers and administrators. 

Further reports along the lines of those from 
the Language Arts issue on libraries also are 
called for. We need more descriptions of effec- 
tive library involvement in literacy programs 
and models for the ways the teachers and 
librarians might forge strong working relation- 
ships. 

Dales (1990) calls for establishing “trusting 
relationships” between teachers and library 
media specialists. It is my hope that this stu- 
dy’s findings about positive perceptions of 
library media specialists might contribute to 
such trusting relationships. Knowing that our 
work is valued can give us the confidence to 
forge ahead in building trusting relationships. 
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Appendix: 

The Survey 



Notes: The initial section asking for demographic information is omitted because it differed for 
teachers, administrators and librarians. Also, the survey shows a final numbering of 160 items. 
There is an error; there are actually 161 items. 
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115. Librarian seeks out teacher to arrange for an 
appointed time to talk. 
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